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according to his individual taste and interests) might be noted: the remarks 
upon the music of the early church (p. 50); religious architecture (p. 61); 
the column and the arch and dome (p. 61) ; the ideal of the beautiful Savior 
(p. 76); anticipations of Carlyle's doctrines of clothes and hero-worship 
(pp. 89 and 221); the theory of the nude as signifying self-sufficient (p. 90); 
the "retreat into antiquity" (p. 102); how Boccacio defended classical letters 
by representing the Savior as quoting Terence to Saul of Tarsus (p. 117); 
predecessors of Machiavelli in his appreciation of Livy (p. 130); "cubist" 
speculation (p. 153); Plato and the theory of perspective (p. 173); Leonardo's 
denunciation of the "German" tendency to inhibit the free play of body and 
hands in speech (p. 182) ; Plato as the remote source of euphuism (pp. 197 ff) ;. 
the Adonis allegory and its influence on botanical nomenclature (pp. 204 and 
312 f.); Luther's rehabilitation of Aristotle as an authority, but in literature 
only (p. 219); and the discussion of the vexed question of the etymology of 
baroque (pp. 199 and 308). But all this gives only the faintest notion of the 
book's wealth of material, and none at all of the fine critical insight and 
handling. For the formal literary criticism the English-speaking world has 
the excellent works of Saintesbury and Spingarn, but I know of nothing 
which covers the whole field of artistic and literary theory as does Borinski's 
volume. 

w. a. oxdfather 
University of Illinois 



The Sequence of Tenses in Plautus. University of Pennsylvania 
Dissertation. By Edward Hoch Heffner. Pp. 52. 

The author has examined the tenses of the dependent subjunctives in 
Plautus with the purpose of determining (1) " to what extent the tense usage is 
at variance with the familiar doctrine of the sequence of tenses" and 
(2) "what evidence there is against the theory that the dependent, just as the 
independent, subjunctives denote absolute time and not time relative to that 
of the verb of the principal clause." The conclusions reached are that the 
tenses of the subjunctive denote "relative" time and that "there is such an 
influence as we commonly call the sequence of tenses. " 

Such a study cannot fail to be useful, though the results obtained, as we 
should expect, do not differ much from those obtainable from the study of 
any considerable portion of Latin literature. No matter what one's particular 
sequence theory may be, he may fit these examples into it as easily as he may 
any other large number of examples, and no more easily. 

Aside from the introductory and concluding chapters, the chapters deal 
with "Primary Sequence Dependent upon the Perfect," "Violations of the 
Sequence Principle," "Instances of Mechanical Conformity to the Sequence 
Principle," and "Shift in Sequence." Naturally the collection of passages 
said to violate the sequence principle and those said to illustrate the mechanical 
conformity to the sequence principle are of most interest. 
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It would hardly be fair to criticize the author for failing to do things which 
formed no part of his plan; but in the treatment of a subject as complicated 
as this, there are certain subsidiary questions which cannot be omitted from 
the discussion if a real advance is to be made. Most of these are discussed 
in Methner's article in Neue Jahrbucher fiir Padagogik, IX (1906), 65-82, 
137-63, and 205-17. The article is not mentioned in Dr. Heffner's bibliography. 

It will hardly do to speak of the "familiar doctrine of the sequence of 
tenses, " and let it go at that. There are too many varieties of that doctrine. 
Certainly Professor Walker's 1 theory of sequence has little in common with 
that held by the author. 

Nor may one properly adopt and seek to apply a doctrine of "relative 
time" without an explanation of the doctrine and without an examination of 
the arguments against the existence of any such thing in Latin. 2 A clear 
understanding of the distinction between "aspect" 3 and tense does away 
with "relative time" not only as applied to the subjunctive but also as applied 
to the infinitive. 

Again any theory of sequence must take cognizance of two classes of 
clauses. 4 It is one thing to apply the doctrine to such relative clauses as Cic. 
Rose. Am. 33.92: video causas esse permultas, quae istum impellerent, or to 
result clauses as Men. 712: quid tandem admisi in me ut loqui non audeam 
(p. 19), in which the tense is and must be the same as in the corresponding 
independent sentence. It is quite another thing to apply the doctrine to such 
sentences as Merc. 426: mandavit mihi ut emerem, in which the direct command 
was an imperative or a present subjunctive. If in such clauses we have a 
present tense after a past tense in the principal clause (cf . Liv. 3.28.1, imperavit 
ut sarcinas in unum conici iubeani) the explanation is that the tense of the direct 
command is retained, while in the Plautus passage quoted we have the result 
of something which may possibly be called tense attraction. There was no 
such thing as a "jussive of the past" in independent sentences; but in depend- 
ent clauses the imperfect subjunctive did come to be used with that modal 
force. However, this is not to say that the past tense of the subjunctive lost 
its preterite meaning but quite the contrary; emerem meant, "it was his will 
that I should buy." There is no support here for a theory of sequence of 
tenses. It is interesting to note that in English we have the same choice 
between present and past; we may say "He ordered that he go" or "He 
ordered that he should go. " 

Concerning the examples of alleged mechanical conformity to the sequence 
principle (collected in chapter v), one group calls for special notice. Vellem 
in Poen. 1066, patrem atque matrem viverent vellem tibi, is said to be a potential 
subjunctive referring to the present and in Asin. 675, si hoc meum esset, hodie 

1 Classical Journal, 246-51 and 291-99. 

3 See Methner in article mentioned, p. 208 f . 

3 Cf. Boiling, Classical Journal, XIII, 104 ff. 

< Cf. Methner's article for a classification of clauses on the basis indicated. 
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numquam me orares quin darem, orares, is said to denote present time in a con- 
trary to fact conclusion. The imperfect tense in the dependent clause in both 
cases is said therefore to be due to mechanical sequence. But such an explana- 
tion should be satisfactory to no one. The classification of tenses as secondary 
or primary is one based on meaning. The perfect indicative, for example, is 
secondary or primary according as it denotes past or present time. Now 
it is asserted that vettem denotes present time and takes the secondary sequence. 
The rule here must be that the imperfect tense form, no matter what its tense 
meaning, requires the secondary sequence. All difficulty concerning these 
cases vanishes at once when we give up the notion that the imperfect sub- 
junctive expressed present time. 1 Indeed the "secondary sequence" here 
goes to prove that the imperfect here as elsewhere was a preterite. Surely 
fuit in True. 139, si rem servassem, fuit ubi negotiosus essem, was not felt as 
a present. 

Unfortunately there is no agreement among scholars concerning sequence 
of tenses. However, the fundamental trouble is that we have no generally 
accepted formulation of the tense meanings of the subjunctive. That we 
may arrive at a formulation worthy of general acceptance, it is necessary, I 
think, to accept the following principles. 

1. A sharp distinction must be made between tense and aspect. Tenses, 
properly speaking, are three — past, present, and future. 

2. The subjunctive in subordinate clauses has a modal meaning. In 
those clauses in which it is said by some to have lost its modal meaning — in 
clauses of "actual" result, in relative clauses (relative "purpose" clauses 
included), in cum clauses, and in indirect questions — the subjunctive in 
fact has the meaning of external determination, a compulsive meaning, "is 
(bound) to," "was (bound) to." Such a sentence as hie liber est talis ut 
quemvis iuvet (cf. Heffner, p. 18) meant originally and always "this book is 
of such nature that anyone you please is bound to like it. " 

3. The tense meaning expressed by the Latin subjunctive forms is the 
time of the modal idea just as the tense meaning expressed by the English 
periphrastic modes is the time of the modal auxiliary. In Quid facer em ? 
as in "What was I to do ?" the verbal idea is left timeless, but the modal idea 
is placed in past time. 

Adopting these principles one may say that the Latin subjunctive in subordi- 
nate clauses always tells its own temporal story and that each tense denotes 
absolute time. In Amph. 465 amovi a foribus maxumam molestiam patri ut 
liceret tuto Mam amplexarier, it may be that the time of licere amplexarier 
is future to the time of speaking, but the modal idea, will, expressed by the 
modal form lies in the past, "that it should be permitted." In Asin. 929, 
iam surrupuisti pallam quam scorto dares f it may be that the cloak at the time 
of speaking has not been given, but quam dares means, " which was to be given, " 

'Cf. Methner, "Der Sogenannte Irrealis der Gegenwart im Lateinischen, " 
Neue Jahrbiicher fur Padagogik, VIII (1908), 73 ff. 
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and there is nothing mechanical about the use of the tense. In Most. 715, 
repperi qui senem ducerem, the fact that the action of ducerem is still on the 
program does not prove that the sequence is mechanical. The speaker says, 
"how I was to deceive," a perfectly logical thing to say. In saying this he 
implies "how I could" or "how I might." If he had said qui ducam he would 
have implied "how I can" or "how I may." 

Frank H. Fowler 
The William Warren School 
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